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NORWICH. 


VIEW FROM THE WEST WINDOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


Tux print shows a vignette of a few of the 
antiquities of the city of Norwich, distin- 
ished at an early period for its’ numerous 
monastic structures. ‘These interesting spe- 
cimens of ancient architecture occupy a por- 
tion of the precinct, and have been - bed ed 
from the great western window of the Cathe- 
,* in itself a noble monument of the piety 
and skill of past ages. 

Foremo-t in the view is St. John’s Chapel, 
now appropriated as the Free School. It was 
erected by Bishop Salmon, who died in 1325; 
the doorway and j orch having been added by 
Bishop Lyhart, about 1540. 

But the object in the Cut best entitled to 
admiration is the Erpingham Gate-house ; 

h here we necessarily see but the inner 
or least embellished si The outer or 
western front presents, indeed, an original 
and unique specimen of the ecclesiastical 
wechitecture o! : aud Mr. Britton 
observes, “considering the state of society 
when it was raised, and the situation chosen, 
we are doubly surprised; firstly, at the rich- 
2ess and decoration of the exterior face, and 


ae and described in the Mirror, vol. 


Vol. xxvi. R 


secondly, in beholding it so perfect and un- 
mutilated after a lapse of four centuries. 
The archivolt mouldings, spandrils, and two 
demi-octangular buttresses, are coveted with 
a profusion of ornamental sculpture; among 
which are thirty-eight small statues of men 
and women, various shields of arms, trees, 
birds, pedestals, and canopies: most of these 
are very perfect, and some of the figures ara 
rather elegant. The shields are charged 
with the arms of Erpingham, Walton, and 
Clopton ; the two latter being the names of 
two wives of Sir Thomas Erpingham. In 
the spandrils are shields containing emblems 
of the crucifixion, the trinity, the passion, 
&c., whilst each other buttress is crowned, 
with a sitting statue ; one said to nt @ 
secular and the other a regular priest. Ina 
canopied niche in the pediment, which is 
plain, and composed of flint, is a kneeling 
statue, supposed to represent Sir Thocaas.t 

+ The name of this distinguished knight does not, 
appear in the popular histories of England. Tv his 
prowess and fame, the French chroniclers have done 
ample justice. The brilliancy, and almost the fate, 
of the battle of Agincourt, is ascribed by Monstrelet 
and Froissart to the ability of Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham, in his admirable disposition of the archers, 
supported by the men at "72 
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About halfway up the gable: on'the parapet, 
are two pedestals, with parts of figures em- 
blematic of two/of the evangelists, and two 
others were formerly higher up. 

“ The ofigin and decoration of this curious 
Gate-house, serve to exemplify the history of 
the age when it was raised. The reforming 
principles of Wiclif had made a strong im- 
pression on the mind of Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham, and he appears to have exerted himself 
in disseminating them.-it Norfolk, . This 
conduct naturally excited: the opposition and 
enmity of the bishop:and the monks } who, 
being more powerful than the knight, had 
him arrested and committed to prison, and 
afterwards enjoined him to build the present 
Gate-house, both as an atonement’ for his 
heresy, and as a public memorial of contri- 
tion in the reformer, and power and dominion 
of the priesthood. Sir Thomas was subse- 
quently reconciled to the bishop by the com- 
mands of the king, (Henry IV.,) who,-in a 
parliament held February 9, 1400, declared 
that the proceedings of the knight against 
the. bishop were good, and originated in great 
zeal ; and,,as the latter was of royal lineage, 
the king directed them to ‘ shake hands’ and 
kiss each other-in token of. friendship, which 
they did; and it afterwards. proved ‘real, Sir 
Thomas becoming a great benefactor to the 
cathedral, and a firm friend to the bishop as 
long as he lived.?”* 

* Blomefield’s Hist. of Norwich, i. 54, from 


Prynne’s Abridgment ef Records, fol. 405; quoted 
in Britton’s valuable History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, whence the substance 


of the above details is extracted. 





Manners anv Customs. 


Goon FRIDAY. 
Iv.was formerly the custom in London, on 
Good: Friday, to erect a building to-represent 
the Holy Sepulchre, in which-was placed the 
Host ; and persons wére stationed to watch 
it, on that and the following night. 

In the province of Connaught, in Ireland, 
it is a common practice, on Good Friday, for 
the Catholic inhabitants to prevent their 
children ‘from having any sustenance,’ from 
twelve the previous night; and the parents 
will only take a small piece of dry bread and 
a draught of water during the day. “It is 
common to see along the roads between the 
different market towns; a-number of women 
with their hair dishevelled, barefooted, and 
in |their worst garments. 

The following’description of the religious 
ceremonies at Rome, on Good Friday, is 
given by John Evelyn, in his Diary:—“ At 
St. Peter’s, the handkerchief, lance, and 
créss, were all exposed and © worshipped 
together. All the “seats of ‘confession were 
filled with people; and. at night was a pro- 
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eession of several who had whipped them. 
selves till the blood stained their clothes; 
at every three or four steps, they dashed the 
knotted whip-cord over their shoulders with 
all their force, whilst some sang in a dismal 
tone, thus making a heathenish and ungodly 
pomp.” W.G. C. 
RASTER. 
Exactiy at noon, (says a recent writer,) all 
the bells in the city of Corfu, burst out in 
one peal; at the same moment, the bishop 
said, “Our Lord is risen ;” and crash went 
the broken pots and pans out of all the win- 
dows in the narrow, dirty streets, while the 
old women exclaimed, “ Avaunt fleas, bugs, 
and all vermin.. Make way for the Lord of 
all to enter.” The people eat nothing but 
vegetables fer forty days. At the door of 
every house was to be seen the master with 
his white apron, and a knife iti his hand, 
with which he cut the throat of a lamb, and, 
before its life was quite extinct, he dipped a 
lock of wool in the blood, and marked a cross 
on the lintel of the doorway.  - 
At Whitchurch, near Cardiff, Glamorgan. 
shire, about forty years ago, and for time 
immemorial previous ‘to that period, (says a 
‘laté writer,) it was’ usual that every married 
woman, who had” never been’ blessed’ with 
issue, should: repair to the churchyard on 
Easter-Monday, being first provided with two 
dozen tennis-balls, one dozen of which were 
covered with white, and the other dozen with 
black, leather; these were cast by the fair 
votaress over the church, from the back- 
ground, and scrambled for by the populace, 
who assembled for that purpose in tront of 
the edifice. So imperative’ was this custom, 
that neither rank nor were excused, 
until they were relieved by the birth of a 
child, from its annual performance.—W.G.C, 


ANCIENT SEPTENNIAL CEREMONY. 

In 1834, a large assembly congregated for 
the purpose of witnessing the renewing of 
the Horse Shoe, at the Horse Shoe Corner, 
Lancaster ; when the old shve was taken up, 
and a new one put down, with “ 1834” en 
graved on it. Those who assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony were entertained with 
some nut-brown ale, &c. Afterwards, they 
had a merry chairing, and then-retired. Io 
the evening, they were again entertained 
with a good, substantial supper. This cus 
tom is supposed to have orjginated-at the 
time John O’Gaunt came into the town upon 
a noble charger, which lost its shoe at this 
place. The shoe was taken up and. fixed in 
the middle of the street, and has’ever since 
been replaced with a new one every seventh 
year, at the nse of the townsmen, whe 
reside near the place.—Preston Pilot. 
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PASSION-WEEK IN BOGOTA. 


Aw entertaining and observant writer upon 
Spanish America, describes, in a recent work, 
various processions which perambulate Bo- 
goté during Passion-week, chiefly consisting 
of representations by living masquers, and 
images as large as life, carried about the 
streets on platforins, of our Blessed Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, &c. 

Amidst these devices and nts, “the 
scene of the Last Supper, one of the largest 
on most. splendid, is the property of the 

tanciscans. There is a long table on the 
platform, covered with silver plates and other 
vessels, of the same metal, ook spread with a 
profusion of the finest real fruits that can be 
procured. The table is surrounded by images 
of our Saviour and the twelve apostles, seated 
in different attitudes, and in the costume in 
which they are generally painted. 
weight of this 4nda obliges the bearers to 

frequent halts; and it is customary on 
these occasions, for females, who really have, 
or pretend, a longing for some of the fruit at 
the tables, to apply for it, with a certainty of 
not being refused. 

“The angels, personated in some of the 
groups, are rally young children, whose 
mothers aueanel interest to have them 
elevated to this distinction, which is often an 
honour to boast of during the remainder of 
their. lives. The. torch-bearers, called los 
Judéos, who are regarded with superstitious 
dread by.all the children and by many of 
the full-grown mob, are all young men of 
family,. who disguise themselves. for the 
amusement. of masquerading. They wear 
long, black sayas, and hideous masks, with 
high, pointed caps, or corrozos, resembling 
those worn by the victims of the Inquisition, 
at an auto da Fé. Their torches not only 
serve to illuminate the street, but are also 
used to make room for the procession.” 





CHILIAN SWORD-DANCERS, 


Ar the festival of Corpus Christi, (says the 
fame writer,) there is a procession in every 
town throughout Chili, apparently of very 
temote origin, It is formed by a set of men 
called Catimbddos, who dress in a very fan- 
tastie kind of masquerade. Some of them 
resent Indians in the ancient costume; 
others are attired in imitation of the Catalans, 
in tight, white breeches, and silk stockings ; 
fine, white shirts, with very wide sleeves, 
which are covered with bunches of ribbons, 
and lofty, pasteboard caps, which are adorned 
with a Y oneeneron of ribbons, necklaces, and 
— looking -glass. These men go from 
jouse to house, and to all the public places, 
attended by music, to which they ape a 
graceful, complicated dance, with bright 
swords in their hands. pyl 


They are headed by one who represents their 
alealde, and bears a pold-headed staff as one of 
the insignia of his office. A kind of buffoon 
also accompanies them, dressed in the guise 
of a fiend, with horns and tail. He is called 
El Matagallinas, and carries a long whip to 
clear the way for the dancers, of which he is 
by no means sparing on the mob, who are 
obliged, nevertheless, to take his blows in goo? 
part. The Catimbddos are all handsome- 
looking, young Creoles, having their faces 
Touged, and each carrying in his hand a pers 
fumed, white handkerchief. 


POLISH TURNSPITS. 


Bears are common in Poland; the 
peasants catch them when quite young, and 
or them to perform all sorts of domesti¢ 

bours. These animals, possessing great 
intelligence, and dexterity, acormars, & with 
their fore-paws, many i pers have bears, 
who adroitly turn the spits for roastiny meati 
It is an extraordinary sight to a stranger, 
who enters one of the Polish kitchens, to 
see a bear seated gravely on his hind-legs, 
and turning with his fore, an immense spit, 
by means of a handle artistically constructed; 
—Le Caméléon. 





MAKING TEA IN CASHMERE. 


Tza comes to Cashmere by caravans across 
Chinese Tartary and Tibet; but it is abso- 
lutely destitute of fragrance, and is prepared 
for drinking, with milk, butter, salt, and an 
alkaline salt of a bitter taste. All this pro- 
duces a turbid, reddish liquid of extraordi- 
naty flavour, execrable according to:some, and 
decidedly agreeable according to others. In 
Kanawer, it is made in another way: after 
the tea has been boiled for an hour or two, 
the water is thrown away, and the leaves 
are dressed with rancid butter, four, and 
minced goat’s flesh. This makes a detest: 
able ragout; they call it tea.—Jacguemont’s 
Journey in India. , i 


COACHMAN. 

Tus term, so reputable in England, is an 
affronting title in America, where “driver”. 
is considered by far the “ genteeler” exe 
pression. ‘ 





Che Paturalist. 


NOTES ON SOME MODERN NATURAL HISTORY 
WORKS.* 
10.— Swainson’s Geography and Classifi- 
cation of Animals. "s 
To those who study zoology as a science 
this wili be found a very useful book of re- 


_© Continued from. page 166, 
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ference for information on the geographic 
‘distribution of animals, their generic and 
specific distinctions, and the various systems 
which have been proposed for their classifica- 
tion ; while to.the mere lover or amateur of 
zoology, the perusal of it may afford, though 
it has many dry pages, both amusement and 
instruction. e ate sorry to perceive that 
the author has here repeated some of. the 
errurs which we exposed in his former volume. 
Thus he calls scorpions insects, and the 
night-jar by-that objectionable and mislead- 
ing name goatsucker, (pp. 38, 97, 98.). Here 
he again tells us, that in the peacock the tail 
is most conspicuous, for its size, singularity, 
and beautiful colours, (p. 258.) This is the 
third: time of Mr. Swainson’s calling the 
ner 4). tail.—( Vide Mirror, present volume, 
p- 364. 

An Admirer of the Works of Nature.— 
Reader, there is one conclusion at which we 
have arrived, after some years of close study 
of natural history, in which we think you 
will agree. with us :—there is no single stan- 
dard. of beanty for. all the works of nature. 
oo may be the “ noblest work of God,” but 

e certainly is not a more beautiful, or a 
more elegant, work than any other ;. then 
how unphilosophical, how absurd, it is to 
tegulate the degrees of our admiration of the 
works of nature according to a comparison of 
these withhim. Every thing is beautiful in 
its kind, and elegant accordingly as its seve- 
ral parts are adapted for the performances of 
those duties originally assigned to them. 

Mr. Swainson has a very different opinion ; 
for, thrice he calls apes and baboons “dis- 

ting” creatures, (pp. 48, 77, 79;) and the 
icilian scorpion is “disgusting,” while the 

Surinam toad is both “disgusting and hi- 
deous,”’ (pp. 38, 83.) We can imagine what 

those among his readers as may not, even, 
be more fastidious than himself, will think of 
him, when they read his admission that he ate 

a dish.of “ large lizards,” and which he extols 
as “delicious” food! .. We, however, see no- 

thing disgusting in either a baboon, a toad, 

a scorpion, a lizard, or any. animal whatever. 

Systems, (p. 133.)—Mr. Swainson observes 
that every year increases the number of sys- 
tems; and in ornithology alone he could 
enumerate nearly twenty-eight. We may say 
with Prior :— 

“ These diff rent systems, old and new, 

A man with half an eye may see, 

Were only formed to disagree.” —Alma, canto i. 
Butterflies, (p. 218.)—Many species of 
moths ate nocturnal fliers, but we never heard 
of any species of butterfly, in any part of the 
world, being so. But Mr. Swainson speaks 
of “diurnal butterflies,’ and so does Sir 
William Jardine, in the arvertisement of a 
volume of his Naturalist’s Library, and may 
bé'he does also in the volume, which we have’ 
not read. Jo speak of “diurnal butterflies,” 


of course, implies that some species are noc. 
turnal; but will they inform us which be 


we ? 

- Insects, (p: 246.)—Mr. Swainson asserts 

that “among insects, no other power is pos- 

sessed but that of causing annoyance or tems 
rary pain.” 

We could mention several insects which 
are exceptions to this remark; but one is 
particularly worthy of mention, and that is 
the little beetle called the lady-bird, from 
which we receive not the least annoyance ‘or 
pain, as it feeds, both in the larva and imago 
state, entirely on the aphides or plant-lice. 

Whale.—Mr. Swainson says of the whale, 
that “although a guadruped, it is apodal, or 
without feet.’ 

This is too good to be omitted in the next 
edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish Bulls. 
For the whale to be called a quadruped is 
strange; but to be called a quadruped with- 
out feet, is passing strange! - 

Asiatic Lion, (p.284.)—Some time since, 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens received a lion 
from Asia, which being a new species must, 
of course, have a: new name, whether it 
wished it or not. A day was accordingly 
fixed for the christening, which, instead of 
taking place at Leo-minster, the fittest place, 
was performed in the feline apartment, said 
to be built by Cué-itt. The proprietor, who 
was now by no means cross, first pro} 
having the christening performed by the 
Praying Mant-.is, (the Bishop of Down;) 
but ‘the Bishop of Lyons was sent for, and 
he came and christened the-animal Leo dsi- 
aticus, a name suggested by Mr. Swainson, 
who ought to -be knighted, for selecting’ one 
80 very appropriate; for none but a naturalist 
of the greatest acuteness would ever have 
thought of calling a lion brought from Asia, 
Leo Asiaticus. We would mention how the 
lion roared when the water was sprinkled in 
his face, &c.; but we must pass over all that 
to notice something of greater consequence. 
It appears that the description and scientific 
name of this lion were communicated from 
the Gardens to Sir William Jardine, ‘with 
whom Mr. Swainson shows he is 
angry for having, in his work on the Feline, 
made “no allusion to the previous examina- 
tion and name” he (Mr. S.) had given it. 


. ose 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


INJURY. 
Owen Fevtrnam says:—Injury is properly 
the willing doing of injustice to him that is 
unwilling to receive it; and it is attained as 
well by charging falsely, as detracting un- 
duly. “He that accuses me of the ill I did 
not, and he that allows me not the good I 
have done ; he who puts stolen goods upon 
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ane, and steals away what is truly mine, hath 
very little heraldry to distinguish the wrong 
‘he does. Certainly, all the mischief in the 
world proceeds either in the actions, or the 
apprehending of wrong, from men originally 
unjust, or ignorantly suspicious. Were right 
and: justice preserved in exactness, earth 
would be a heaven to live in, and the life of 
man would be joy and happiness: felicity 
would dwell with men, which now, like 
Astrosa, is fled from the region of earth. 
How many attendances, how many journeys, 
how much treasure might be saved! No 
crowded throngs need fill our law tribunals, 
ner'armed troops ungraze our fruitful fields. 
Every injury is a petty war, and a breach, at 
least, of two of the commandments, killing 
and stealing. And though, perhaps, it may 
seem to prosper a little while, till the wheel 
of Providence has gone its round; yet, 
doubtless, it is short-lived, and drags with it 
an infection that taints the spirits, and con- 
founds the senses. It is one of the peculiar 
attributes of God, that he is an avenger of 
wrong. There are but two parts of a Chris- 
tian’s life: to abstain from doing wrong, and 
te endeavour to do And though the 
first, in a bad world, be a good progress in a 
Christian’s voyage to heaven; yet it is, in 
truth, but a dead and torpid virtue—a nega- 
tive piety that, indeed, reaches not to the 
eivility of neighbourhood. Though we are 
commanded to be inoffensive ; yet that is not 
all we are commanded unto. Things sense- 
less and inanimate forbear the doing injury ; 
but the activeness in good is that which pro- 
motes to felicity. Eschew evil and do ‘good, 
is: but one conjunctive precept. He is but 
the lesser part of his way, that forbears the 
doing injury; yet, even this is a mystery, 
that but very few attain unto: either we 
must misapprehend it, or blinded with the 
belief of our own perfections, we slide over 
this, and yet pretend to be pious. But I 
ean never think him good, that is but tem- 
porally good to himself How can he have a 
good conscience, either towards God, or to- 
wards man, that either fraudulently or vio- 
lently takes away what is the just property 
of another, Iam yet to understand. Man, 
by all the laws of creation, policy, and reli- 
gion, is tied up, with his own fair industry, 
to live on what is justly his; and then he 
hath a promise of a blessing with it. Cn. 
Domitius, the tribune, summoned Prince 
Scaurus before the tribunal of the people. 
Scaurus’ servant, hearing of it, repaired to 
Domitius, and informed him that, if he 
wanted matter, he could furnish him suffi- 
cient for the condemnation of his lord: for 
which the noble tribuiwe well rewarded him ; 
but it was by cropping off his ears, sealing 
up his lips, and sending him to his lord. 
Religion from above is pure and peaceable : 
but wrong is the fuel of war; and, by doing 


which, we help our adversary, :and” fight 
against ourselves: nor may we do it, that 

may come of it; justice needs not in- 
jury to help it to a victory: though, in the 
way of hostility, the practice is far more 
common than commendable; yet, by just 
and yallant persons, it hath ever been dis- 
dained and abhorred. Themistocles a 
to fire the Spartan na‘ ivately, as it lay in 
the enter’ Aitetidas tid confess it profit. 
able; but, because he could not be satisfied 
that it was just or honourable, the project 
was decried, and Themistocles enjoined to 
desist. ‘And when Alphonsus was offered 
by some, that they would entrap and cut off 
his enemy, the Duke of Anjou, he declared 
to all, that the war he undertook, consisted 
not of fraud and treachery, but of virtue, of 
valour, and of noble fortitude. He that can 
allow himself to do injury, makes his favours 
to be suspected as snares, He is much dis- 
tanced from doing good, that is not princi- 
pled to forbear a wrong. He is next to 
charity, that abstains from injury ; but he is 
at the threshold of oppression, that can dis 
pense with it. Let no man think he can 
purchase favour with either God or man, by 
the formality or exteriors of religion, if he 
lets himself loose unto injury. One unjust 
and unworthy action hurts not alone the 
man that does it; but it transfers the scandal 
to the religion he professes, which, for his 
sake, groans and grows suspected, if not 
condemned. Of the two, my opinion is with 
Socrates, that it is better to suffer wrong, 
than do it. W.G. C. 


Che Public Journals. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
(Abridged from Blackwood's Magazine.) 


Nicno.as Kraver was a rich burgher of 
Ingolstadt, fond of good eating and drinking, 
and with but one drawback on his felicity, 
namely, a lean, scolding wife, who was, no 
doubt, consigned to him by Providence, to: 
teach him that unalloyed happiness isnot the: 
lot of mortality. Like the Lord Hamlet, 
Nicholas was “ somewhat fat and pursy,” 
with a round, rosy, good-humoured expression 
of countenance, and a bald, polished skull,’ 
which, in the summer season, afforded a 
halting place to many a vagrant, uncere- 
monious blue-bottle. 

Of course, being rich, our worthy burgher 
had a high opinion of his own importance, 
and equally, as a matter of course, ) 
in the estimation of his friends, the best of: 
hearts. : 

It was one of those foggy evenings towards 
the close of autumn, when horses ate apt ‘to 
poke their noses into shop windows, and 
pedestrians pressed for time to find that they 
have gone just half a town’s length out of 
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their road; in a word, it was an orthodox 
November evening when Nicholas Klauer 
sat in his leather-bottemed arm-chair, by a 
eory fire-side, with a black cat ing and 
washing her ears at his feet, and a spacious 
glass, with nothing in it but a spoon, on the 
table beside him. His wife—considerate 
¢reature!— having quitted him to visit a 
gossip in the neighbourhood, he had been 
indemnifying himself for his solitude by a 
hearty supper, which despatched, he was 
now, in the true spirit of luxurious idlesse, 
indulging in a variety of vague, listless rumi- 
nations; at one moment shaping figures out 
of the glowing embers on the hearth, and at 
another speculating on the probability of. his 
escaping the effects of the last mouthful of a 
delicious paté, which, like many another 
epicure, he had prevailed on himself to swal- 
low, merely because it was the last. 
. ‘While thus occupied, a sudden knock at 
the door roused. him from his reveries, and, 
gently raising himself, he began to consider 
who the varlet could be that thus dared to 
disturb an Ingoldstadt burgher in the very 
midst of his nocturnal devotions. Some 
people speculate on visiters by their knock, 
and Nicholas was oue of these. His first 
impression was, that the intruder was no 
ether than his wife, returned unexpectedly 
to moderate any exuberant felicity he might 
be indulging in; but the sang froid of his 
eat, who well knew the dreaded rap, con- 
vinced him that this could not be the case, 
gud he was in the act of puzzling himself 
with a variety of conjectures, when, bang ! 
! again went the knocker, the bell at 
the same time ringing, as if it were ringing 


a wager. 

“ Who's there ?” cried Nicholas, shuffling 
and grumbling along the passage, in the not 
disagreeable consciousness of a good griev- 
ance ; “ Who's there, I say ?” 

No matter, let me in.” 

“No matter! But I tell you it is great 
matter that [ should know who demands 
admittance into my house at this hour. For 
aught I know, you may be a thief. There 
was my neighbour Hans Krackjaw ”— 

*  D—n Hans Krackjaw—let me in.” 

“Let you in, hey! And, pray, what 
should I let you in for? You are much 
hetter where you are,” added Nicholas, in an 
arch, satirical manner, which had the effect 
of restoring his good humour, for your slow 
wag is always pleased when he fancies he 
has said a smart thing, 

“* Will you let me in or not ?” rejoined the 
stranger, raising his voice in a most peremp- 
tory manner. 

** No, I won't.” 

“ You won't.” 

_& No” 

‘Then here goes,” and so saying, the 

atranger kept up such a clattering at the 


door, now with the knocker, and riow with 
his doubled fist against the panels, that 
Nicholas, who began tobe apprehensive of 
the effects of this two-fold assault and bat. 
tery, thought it better to. come to terms with 
him. Accordingly, after cautiously peeping 
through the key-hole, in order to get sume 
glimpse of the stranger’s face or figure, in 
which, however, he was disappointed by the 
darkness of the night, he unlocked the door, 
and let him in;. not a little induced thereto 
by the rain, which now began to descend in 
torrents; for Nicholas, notwithstanding his 
self-im ce, was, in the main, a well 
natured fellow, and would scarcely have re 
fused shelter, even to a poor man, at such a 
season. 

No sooner had the stranger entered, than 
he moved briskly forward into the parlour, 
and ensconcing himself in his host’s own 
sacred arm-chair, caid, in a chuckling tone, 


“ How are you, Nick? Disagreeable 
night this.” 
“ Nick! who told. you my name was 


Nick ?” asked the burgher, drawing himself 
up with an air of grave hauteur. 

“ Oh, I could not. be three days in Ingold- 
stadt without hearing all about the rich 
Nicholas Klauer,” replied the stranger, with 
a most courteous inclination of the head. 

“ True —true. Well, but now that you are 
in, friend, tell me your business. But before 
you explain, suppose you quit that arm-chair, 
and take this,” pushing an old, high-backed, 
mahogany one towards him. 

“No, no; let me alone: I am very com- 
fortable where 1 am.’’ 

“ Give me my chair,” repeated Nicholas, 
drumming testily with one foot on the floor. 

“J shall do no such thing,” replied his 
unabashed visiter. 

“ By St. Jerome! but you are a cool 
fellow,” said mine host, at the same time 
taking the vacant seat, and laughing in spite 
of himself at his visiter’s consummate assu- 
rance. He would not, however, have sub- 
mitted so readily to his cavalier behaviour 
had not the latter’s air and manner denoted 
a character far different from those tame, 
pacific ones to whom honest Nicholas had so 
long laid down the law. It seemed to be 
that of a shrewd, reckless adventurer, who 
had .seen life in all its varieties, and could 
make himself at home in all companies, 
utterly careless whether he were welcome or 
not. He had a grey, piercing eye, ever on the 
look-out, as if for his landlord’s silver spoons; 
a huge mouth, which seemed made for no 
other purpose than to perplex a perigord pie: 
broad, square chest, indicating prodigious 
personal strength; legs bowed like a paren- 
thesis; and large, rete ears, which stood off 
from either side his head, like the paddle- 
boxes of a steam-boat. The general expres- 
sion of his cast-iron countenance was that of 
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‘caustic humour; but it was constantly —- 
ing, as were also the tones of his voice, whic’ 
were now arch and sportive, and now harsh 
and peculiur as those of a Yankee boatswain. 
His attire presented nothing remarkable, 
exeept that he wore a pair of superannuated 
black shorts, a seedy cocked hat, and pearl- 
grey stockings, with clocks running up to the 
¢alf of his leg. Altogether his look, dress; 
and bearing, conveyed the idea of a mouldy 
lawyer on the hunt for a client. 

* When Nicholas had completed his inspec- 
tion of this prepossessing biped, which he 
did in shorter time than I have taken to de- 
scribe him, he shrugged his shoulders, as 
much as to say, “ Kod, you’re a beauty,” 
and then again demanded to know the reason 
of-his abrupt visit. 

“ Why, I have come to sup with you, of 
course,” replied the Unbidden Guest. 

* But you. cannot expect any supper at 
such a late hour as this.” _. 

“ Indeed but I do, though.” 

-“ Then you are like to be disappointed, 
friend.” 

“I think not.” 

“ No matter what you think; the deuce a 
mouthful will you get in this house to-night, 
for my servants are all out, and my pantry is 
empty.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Master Nicholas. Supper I 
want, and supper I will have. Why, what 
are you staring for? Is there anything sur- 
prising in a hungry man wanting his 
supper ?” 

“ But 1 tell you again, I have got no 
supper.” 

“ That’s a lie, Nick, and you know it.” 

“Indeed! And, pray, how.do you know 
saga it’s a lie. or not ?* anquired mine 

ost. 
_ “© Oh,” rejoined the stranger, with a second 
courteous obeisance, “ I could not be three 
daya in Ingoldstadt without hearing all about 
Nicholas Klauer and his famous victualling 
establishment. People hereabouts talk of 
nothing else, at least where I have been.” 
+. You have said that once before; so I’d 
thank you to change your tune., 1’m notone 
to be taken in by soft speeches; I am as 
ny of them as a poor patient of his doctor’s 
ill.?? 
«< Hah, hah!’ replied the stranger, “ that’s 
80 like you—you are sodroll! Such a wag!” 

This well-timed laugh did not come amiss 
to: Nicholas, patra oh deprecation. of all 

es, 


.~The stranger’s seasonable chuckle had all 
the effect that might have been anticipated, 
for the burgher was so mollified bv his prompt 
appreciation-of a good thing, that without 
more ado he rose from his seat, and hurrying 
out of the room, returned in a few minutes 
with the supper apparatus, and placing the 
items, one by one on the table, desired the 


stranger to fall to; while he himself looked 
on 


And well he might look on, for neversince 
the days of Heliogabalus was there seen such 
an appetite as this well-featured visiter’s. 
Talk of a pike—a shark—a ‘cormorant—a 
poet! Why, he would have beaten an alder 
man, giving him the start of a whole venison 
pasty! Not less dstounding were his facul- 
ties of deglutition. Could you but have seen 
him, you would have sworn he was just 
fresh from a year’s browzing on the Great 
zoe with all the thirst of the desert upoa 

im. 


Though himself a superior hand at these 
matters, yet mine host was a mere child com- 
pared to his guest, and as he sat looking on, 
while the latter’s huge mouth kept constantly 
opening and shutting like a box-door on a 
benefit-night, his surprise was scarcely less 
than his admiration, and he began to cons 
sider within himself who or what the stranger 
could be. Was he a travelling juggler, whose 
trade was eating and drinking for wagers, ot 
some poor scarecrow of a student indemnify- 
ing himself for a protracted Lent at thé 
University? Was he a player—was he a 
pedlar—was he this—was he that—was he 
tother? A thousand ‘random’ speculations 
passed through the burgher’s brain; and as 
he hinted the most plausible of these to his 
guest, in the hope of drawing him out, he 
received such curt, dry answers as served still 
further to mystify “him ; and at length he had 
nothing left for it, but to ‘scratch his’ head 
and put on that air of uncommon seriousness 
which is the last resource of men in a state 
of perplexity. i 

But though the stranger refused to grati 
his host’s curiosity, he evideutly enjoyed Fis te 
wilderment ; and filling his glass, for, I verily 
believe, the twentieth time, drained it at ‘a 
draught to the health of Nicholas, and then 
setting it down with the self-satisfied air of a 
good man who has just fulfilled ‘a sacred 
duty, said, “ What ails you, Nick? you look 
amazed.” 


“ And no wonder. But, I say, what ara 
you going to do with that ham bone ?” 

“ Swallow it to be sure.” ; ‘ 

“ Swallow it? Mercy on us, what a sto- 
mach you must have !” 

“ Why, what a fuss the man makes about 
a small bone! There was a time; Nick, 
when you were running a poor, houseless lad 
about Ingoldstadt, when you would not have 
turned up your nose even at a ham bone.” 

Few great men like to be reminded of their 
past insignificance, and Nicholas was pro- 
a pe at on this point. Looking 

erefore at his it as jsavagely as if he 
could have eaten Sa, he said,— 4 

‘ I'd have you to know, friend, that I am 
@ burgher of Ingoldstadt, and will have no 
freedoms taken with me; ‘so, if you cannot 
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keep a civil tovgue in your head, the best 
thing you can do will be to quit my house.” 

“ Hah! hah! hah!” replied the unknown, 
throwing himself back in his arm chair, and 
uttering a sort of hoarse, imperfect bleat, 
like a sheep with a sore throat; “ you are in 
a passion, Nick; be calm, I beg, as you 
value my good opinion.” 

“ Your good opinion! ‘Well, upon my 
soul, you are, without exception, the most 
impudent dog I ever set eyes on,” said the 
burgher, more and more puzzled to account 
fur his guest’s inexplicable conduct. 

“ Don’t be saucy, Nick, or I shall pull 
your nose,” and before the indignant Nicholas 
had time to express his opinion of this unpa- 
ralleled affront, the stranger seized the ham 
bone, and swallowed it with the same appa- 
rent ease with which Ramo Samee used to 
swallow a bolster; his host while he wit- 
nessed this achievement, giving vent to his 
wonder in such broken sentences as, “ Well, 
I never ”—“ Can it be ible ?°—"« Bless 
my heart, what a mouthful !” 

The table being now fairly cleared, Nicho- 
Jas began to entertain a hope that his guest 
woull take his departure, and toexpedite so 
desirable a move, he yawned, and threw out 
hints about its being late, and time for all 
decent folks to be a-bed. But the stranger 
either could not, or would not, understand 
his meaning, whereupon Nicholas was for- 
mally proceeding to give him notice to quit, 
when he was stopped by, “ Your ham bone 
makes a very pretty relish, Master Klauer ; 
but now for serious eating. :Where is supper ?”” 

“Gud help the man, he has. just finished 
it !” 

“ What, do you call those windy kick- 
shaws a supper? Nonsense, you must be 
joking. I am sure, now, you have got some 
other nice little tit-bit in your snnneery.” 

“ Not an atom of either fish, flesh, or fowl, 
as [hope to be saved.” 

“ Oh,.fie, Nicholas Klauer, fie !’’ 

“¢ What I tell you is the fact; I have not 
a scrap left in the house, unless,” added the 
burgher with a melancholy smile, “ you will 
try the poker.” 

“ Don’t talk in this ridiculous manner, 
Master Kiauer, .You know well—for I. can 
see it in your hesitating look—that there is 
just a paté or two left in your pantry, so 
wad. fetch them.. Come, not a werd, I vil 
be obeyed ;’? and the stranger cast such a 
fierce, menaceous glance at his host, that 
Nicholas, who was of a pacific turn of -soul, 
was actually. bullied into submission, though 
it went, to his very. heart’s core to see t 
dainties. which he had specially put by for 
the morrow’s, recreations thus consigned to 
the all-devouring maw of some. anonymous 
adventurer. 

As. this last reflection crossed his mind, 
and he saw his unbidden guest making the 


most destructive intoads on the integrity of 
his oe viands, his own mouth began to 
water, and at length his epicurean propen. 
sities getting the better of him, he burst out 
with, “ Stop, fair play’s a jewel; it’s my turn 
now,” and made an immediate snatch at the 
one remaining dainty. 
. ““Why, you greedy brute!” . roared the 
enraged stranger, hurling his cocked-hat at 
Nicholas’s head, “ would you have me die of 
hunger, while that vile, sophisticated paunch 
yours is crammed even to suffocation ? 
For shame, Master Klauer, for shame; how 
Can you expect me to call again, if you treat 
me in this unhandsome manner?” With 
which words he laid fast hold of the paté, 
and bolted it, in what Lord Duberley signi- 
ficantly calls “ the twinkling of a bed-pole.”, 
(To be coneluded in our nest.) 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 
BALTIMORE. 


Batrimone, the third city in size in the 
United States, is not more remarkable for 
the beauty of its situation and its elegance, 
than for the taste and enterprise which are 
among the most distinguishing characteristics 
of its citizens. It abounds with manufacto- 
ries and public buildings; its ornamental 
architecture is a proof of the public spirit 
and judgment of its inhabitants, and has 
secured for it the proud title of “the Monu. 
mental City.” 

The chief of the ormaments of Baltimore 
is the column above represented. It is 
known as the Washington Monument, is 
constructed of white marble, and is nearly 
170 feet, high, Its base is 50 feet square, 
and 23 feet , on which is elevated an- 
other square of about half the foregoing 
dimensions. On this is raised a column, 
20 feet in diameter at its base, and 14 at 
the summit, supporting a colossal statue of 
Washington, said to be the largest that 
has been sculptured in modern times. It 
stands on an elevation, a little to the north- 
ward of the most thickly inhabited quarter of 
the city, on a plot. of nd presented for 
the purpose by Colonel John E. Howard, a 
distinguished officer in the American Revo- 
lution, and who, it has been said, as a soldier 
and pesiet deserved ‘‘a statue of gold uo 
less than Grecian or Roman heroes.” ; 

Baltimore also another memorial 
of valour and patriotism, in the Battle Monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of those, who, 
on the 12th and 13th of Sepanber ‘1814, 
fell gallantly in the defence of this city from 
the destruction and spoliation with which it 
was menaced by the enemy. Itis an elegant 
structure of marble, about 55 feet high. 
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‘ SEETCHES BY Roz. 


[tas majority of these Sketches have, we 
lievé, appeared in the £ and Morn- 
ing Chronicle. They are descriptive of every- 
day life and every-day people, and ate, cer- 


tainly, written with a considerable share of 
b humour. Still, we think them either 
too numerous or too every- day-ish : they want 
relief, and their incidents border too closely 
on the commonplace, so as to belong to the 
slighte st magazine writing, which can only 
be saic to amuse without any higher effect. 
This is to be regretted; because sketches 
such as Boz can write may be pointed with 
a moral, and made the vehicle of some excel- 
lent instruction, and improvement of the 
heatt. Here is too much cockney vulga- 
tity; and the incidents savour too strongly 
of low London life. We detach a few pas- 
pe Rg sketches free from these ecceu- 


A Condemned Cell at Newgate. 
Conceive the situation of a man, spending 
his last night on earth in this cell. Buoyed 
up with some vague and undefined hope of 
teprieve, he knew not why—indulging in 
some wild and visionary idea of escaping, 
he kuew not how—hour after hour of the 
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(The Washington Monument, at Baltimore.) 


three preceding days allowed him for prepa~ 
ration, has fled-with a speed which a man 
living would deem possible, for none but this 
dying man can know. He has wearied his 
friends with entreaties, exhausted the atten- 
dants with importunities, neglected in his 
feverish restlessness the timely warnings of 
his spiritual consoler; and now that the 
illusion is at last dispelled, now that eternity 
is before him and guilt behind, now that his 
fears of death amount almost to madness, and 
an overwhelming sense of his helpless, hope- 
less state rushes upon him, he is lost and 
stupified, and has neither thoughts to turm 
to, nor power to call upon, the Almighty. 
Being from whom alone he can seek mercy. 
and forgiveness, and before whom his repen-' 
tance can alone avail. 

Hours have glided by, and still he sits: 
upon the same stone bench with folded arms, 
heedless alike of the fast decreasing time 
before him, and the urgent entreaties of the, 
good man at his side. . The feeble light is 
wasting gradually, and the deathlike stillness 
of the street without, broken only by the rum- 
bling of some passing vehicle, which echoes. 
mournfully the empty yards, warns 
him that the night is waning fast away. The. 
deep bell of St. Paul’s strikes—one! He 
heard it; it has roused him. Seven hours 
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cell with — strides, cold drops of terror 
starting on his forehead, and every muscle of 
his frame quivering with agony. Seven 
hours!. He suffers himself to be led to his 
seat, mechanically takes the bible which is 
= in his hand, and tries to read and 
isten. No: his thoughts still wander. The 
book is torn and soiled by use—how like the 
book he read his lesson in at school just forty 
years ago! He has never bestowed a thought 
upon it since he left it as a child; and yet 
the place, the time, the room—nay, the very 
boys he played with, crowd as vividly before 
him as if they were scenes of yesterday ; and 
some forgotten phrase, some childish word of 
kindness, rings in his ears like the echo of 
one uttered but a minute since. The deep 
voice of the clergyman recalls him to himself. 
He is reading from the sacred book its solemn 
promises of pardon for repentance, and its 
awful denunciation of obdurate men. He falls 
upon his knees and clasps his hands to pray. 
Hush! what sound was that? He starts 
upon his feet. It cannot be two yet. Hark! 
Two quarters have struck—the third—the 
fourth. It is! Six hours left. Tell him 
not of repentance or comfort. Six hours’ 
repentance for eight times six years of guilt 
and sin! He buries his face in his hands, 
and throws himself on the bench. 

Worn out with watching and excitement, 
he sleeps, and the same unsettled state of 
mind pursues him in his dreams. Aninsup- 
portable load is taken from his breast; he is 
walking with his wife in a pleasant field, 
with the bright blue sky above them, and a 
fresh and boundless prospect on every side— 
how different from the-stone walls of New- 
gate! And she is-looking—not as she did 
when he saw her for the last time in: that 
dreadful place, but as she used to do when 
he loved her—long, long ago, ‘before misery 
and ill-treatment had.altered her looks, and 
vice had changed his nature. And she is 
leaning upon his.arm, and looking up into 
hia face ‘with tenderness and affection—and 
he does not strike‘her now, nor rude 
herfrom him. | And, oh! how glad he is to 
tell: her all he had forgotten.in: that last hur- 
ried interview, and to fall on his knees before 
her and fervently beseech her-pardon for all 
the unkindness and cruelty that wasted her 
form and broke her heart! The scene sud- 
denly changes. He is on his trial again: 
there are the judge and jury, and prosecutors, 
and witnesses, just as they were before. How 
full-the court is—what a sea of heads—with 
a gallows, too, and a scaffold—and how all 
those people stare at Aim! Verdict, “ Guilty.” 
No matter; he will escape. 

The night is dark and cold, the gates have 
been left open, and in an instant he is in the 
street, flying from the scene of his imprison. 
ment like the wind. ‘The streets are cleared, 


the open fields are gained: and the broad, wide: 
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country lies before him. Onward he dashes 
in the midst of darkness, over hedge aud 
ditch, through mud and pool, bounding from 
spot to spot with a speed and lightness, asto- 
nishing even to himself. At length he 
uses: he must be safe from pursuit now; 
will stretch himself on that bank and 
sleep till sunrise. 

A period ef unconsciousness succeeds. He 
wakes cold and wretched. The dull g 
light of morning is stealing into the cell, and 
falls upon the form of the attendant turnkey, 
Confused by his dreams, he starts from his 
uneasy bed in momentary uncertainty. It is 
but momentary. Every object in that narrow 
cell is too frightfully real to admit of doubt 
or mistake. He is the condemned felon 
again, guilty and despairing; and in two 
hours more he is a corpse. 


The Suburban Garden. 


There is a class of men, whose recreation 
is their garden. An individual of this class 
resides some short distance from town—say 
iu the Hampstead-road, or the Kilburn-road, 
or any other road where the houses are small 
and neat, and have little slips of back garden. 
He and his wife-—who is as clean and com- 
pact a little body as himself—have occupied 
the same house ever since he retired trom 
business twenty years ago. They have no 
family. They once had a son, who died at 
about five years old. The child’s portrait 
hangs over the mantelpiece in the best sitting- 
room, and a little cart he used to draw about 
is carefully preserved as a relic. In fine 
weather the old gentleman is: almost con- 
stantly in the garden; and when it is too 
wet to go inte it, he will look out of the win- 
dow at it Hy the hour together. He has 
always something to do in it, and you will 
see him digging, and sweeping, and cutting, 
and messing about, with manifest delight. 
Iu spring time there is no end to the sowing 
of seeds, and sticking little bits of wood over 
them, with labels, which look like epitaphs to 
their memory ; and in the evening, when the 
sun has gone down, the perseverauce: with 
which he lugs a great waterivg-pot about is 
perfectly astonishing. The only other recre- 
ation he has is the newspaper, which he pe+ 
ruses every day, from beginning to end, gene- 
rally reading the most interesting pieces of 
intelligence to his wife, during breakfast. 
The old lady herself is fond of flowers, as the 
hyacinth-glasses in the parlour window, :and 
geranium-pots in the little front court, testify. 
She takes a great-pride in the garden: too; 
and when one of the four fruit-trees 
—- larger g9 . than, usual, it re 
carefully prese under a wine-glass on 
sidebeard, for the edification of ‘visiters, who 
are duly informed that Mr. So-and-so planted 


the. tree which produced it with: his own 
hands, On a summer’s evening, when the 
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watering-pot has been filled and emp- 
ied some fourteen times, and the old couple 
have quite exhausted themselves by trotting 
about, you will see them sitting happily t 
ther in the little summer-house, enjoying the 
calm and peace of the twilight, and watching 
the shadows as they fall upon the garden, 
and gtadually growing thicker and more 
sombre, obscure the tints of their gayest 
flowers—no bad emblem of the years that 
have silently rolled over their heads, deaden- 
ing in their course the brightest hues of 
early hopes and feelings which have long 
since faded away. These are their only re- 
creations, and they require no more: they 
bave within themselves the materials of com- 
fort and content; and the only anxiety of 
each is to die befure the other. This is no 
ideal sketch; there used to be many old 
people of this description; their numbers 
may have diminished, and may decrease 
still more. Whether the course female 
education has taken of late days—whether 
the pursuit of giddy frivolities and empty 
nothings, has tended to unfit women for that 
quiet domestic life, in which they show far 
more beautifully than in the most crowded 
assembly, is a question we should feel little 
gratification in discussing: we hope not. 





VON RAUMER’S ENGLAND IN 1835. 
(Continued from page 240.) 


Ons of the circumstances which must ren- 

this work popular is the universal interest 
attached to its leading topics. There is in 
it. reading for every one, and subjects of 
every grade: the author alike attacks the 
threepenny basin of soup in Lane, 
and that bugbear, our National Debt: he is 
warmed with the splendour and.comfort of 
Windsor Castle, but refuses to live in Buck- 
i Palace rent-free: he is charmed 
with an excursion to Richmond; and he 
turns even the finery of a birth-day gala to 
teflective account. In short, the Professor 
finds good in every thing, to illustrate the 
high state of social refinement in this coun- 
try, and its exhaustless resources of wealth 
and happiness: at the same time he is even- 
handed in uot sparing the foibles or errors of 
any class of its society. We continue our 
extracts. | ‘ 


Lloyd's Coffee-house. 


At Lloyd’s, close to the dial which tells the chryso 


4 ig one still more interesting here, which 
tells the direction of the wind, and is con- 
nected with the weathercock oa the roof. 
Intelligence of the arrivals and departures of 
ships, of the existence and fate of vessels in 
all parts of the world; reports from consuls 
and commissioners resident in every foreign 
town; newspapers and gazettes from every 
country, are. here to be-found, arranged -in 


2a 


such perfect and convenient order, that the 
entire actual state-of the commercial world 
may be seen in a few minutes, and any of 
the countless threads which converge to this 
centre may be followed out with more or less 
minuteness. The whole earth, or the whole 
commercial machinery of the earth, — aps 
peared to me to be placed in the hands of 
the directors of Lioyd’s Coffee-house. 

Mr. N——, whose principal business con+ 
sists in underwriting, é e., insuring ships, 
remarked to me how much there was for 
them to learn, to know, to reflect, and’ to 
decide upon ; for example, the ship’s build, 
her lading, the time of year, the place of het 
destination, &c. How often they are obliged 
to draw elaborate conclusions from vague 
and scattered accounts of danger or of safety, 
and how much might be won or lost accordé 
ing to their: decision. It is, he concluded; 
an incessant, intellectual activity and excite- 
ment. Where can any thing like this be 
found except in London? and how smail 
does every thing else appear in comparison 
with the magnitude and extent of these ope- 
rations ! ‘ 

I was in the best disposition in the world 
to find out and observe all ‘this for myself; 
but the last remark flung me suddenly into 
opposition; and I said to myself,—And so, 
then, these pursuits which; whatever be their 
vivacity or magnitude, go at last only to 
split the world into two parts, the debtor and 
the creditor;— these views, which resolve 
every thing into questions of distance and of 
money,—do really embrace: the highest pos-' 
sible intellectual activity and excitement ! 
And all former nations and ‘taces of men 
were intellectual and contemptible, 
because they did not devote their whole’ 
souls to the business of catching the ships 
of every sea in the nets of Lloyd’s Coffte-’ 
house, and of ing premiums on insur- 
ancet And the human mind; then, has’ 
attained its widest. reach, when it embraces 
the papers from Hamburg and New York on: 
the one hand, those from the Cape of Good 
Hope or Calcutta on the other, and’ the’ 
next moment can learn whether or -not’ 
thievery goes on flourishingly in the rogues” 
colony of Sydney ! ‘ 

With all the rapidity of an underwriter, I 

t on my wishing-cap, and ~transported’ 
myself to Naples. Whea the N sol ; 
stretches himself on the shores of his sea of 


son pulp of his , wees Vest." 
vius in its glowing and ‘awful magnificence’ 
im, and over his’ head: the eternal 


blue, would he exchange this “ excitement,” 
this enjoyment, for all that Lloyd’s Coffée- 
house, all that dingy London, could’ offer’ 
him? And ‘then, turning my arms against 
myself, I asked; with mel and vexa~* 
tion, why I could ‘not be satisfied: with my: 
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little hazel-bower, but must run after English 
4+ excitements,” like a fool. : 
Commerce has ‘been the grand discoverer 
and conqueror of the world: it has protluced 
@ community of knowledge and of interests, 
which is:invaluable, and which will stengthen 
the bonds between man and man: but its 
apparent, boundless extent, all the calcula- 
tions of latitude and longitude, all the hopes 
built upon the points of the compass, vanish 
before one glance into the starry firmament, 
before one pulse of generous love, nay, be- 
fore one sigh from the breast, which, like 
Memnon’s pillar, responds to the touch of 
some ray from heaven. 
Richmond. 
Sunday, April 26th, 1835. 

Yesterday, after I had very industriously 
written letters, I ht a map of the envi- 
rons of London, studied it, and then drove to 
Richmond with Mr. and Mrs. T. We went 
first down Oxford-street, then to the left 
through Hyde Park, through Kensington 

Hammersmith, and past Barnes and 

Mortlake to our place of destination. The 
country is, as you may imagine, highly culti- 
vated, and exhibits a universal neatness and 
elegance. The numerous villas and gardens 
are very inviting, and often have an Italian 
ait, from the luxuriant ivy and creepers, the 
balconies, verandas, and the like. Though 
in Italy, many things are more striking and 
poetical from the favouring climate, the 
forms of the hills and mountains, the cha- 
racter of the ground, and the luxuriant vege- 
tation, yet the ‘melancholy observation ob 
trudes itself, that the proprietor is poor, and 
that the poetical charm but tov often resides 
in Tuins, ancient or modern. It is thus in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, along the 
Brenta, and around Venice. 
contrary, every door and window, the most 
trifling arrangements, show that the greatest 
care is bestowed on them, and can be be- 
stowed, because wealth is universally dif- 
fused. 


The Hammersmith Suspension Bridge is’ 


a fine and useful work, In whatever depends 
on mechanical fitness and precision, the En- 
glish are masters; where taste is required, 
they seem frequently to confound the merely 
extraordinary with the poetical, and to prefer 
the fantastic to the artistic. 
judgment ‘may be passed on many of the 
London buildings; they only produce effect 
by mass; and by being surrounded with other 
masses : for example, what an extraordinary 
coiffure is that+stuck npon the Mansion 
House! And where is one to seek the school 
of architecture in which the man studied 
who is now constructing those strangest of 
buildings at Charing Cross? Vicenza, within 
her narrow walls, contains a greater number 
of beautiful and stately palaces than are to 
be found in all gigantic London. 
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Here, on the: 


A very severe’ 


.. From thé terrace at Richmond, the’ eye wand 
ders, or reposes, with delight over the expanse 
of country as faras Windsor ; and the winding 
course of the Thames, and the changing 
lights and shadows of England, increase its 
variety and beauty. Unfortunately, the wea. 
ther was extremely cold, which contrasted 
strangely with the splendour of the bursting 
spring. . The plants seemed as if they would 
wait no longer, but would defy the unusually 
long and obstinate winter. everybody says 
that such weather at this time of year is 
quite extraordinary. 4 


English Society. 


If I compare English society with that of 
other countries, many remarks present them: 
selves. If the number of guests exceed 
three, there is seldom any general conversa. 
tion ; that is to say, I do not see or hear that 
any individual, whether from talent or from 
conceit, takes upon himself to lead the con- 
versation, makes himself the prominent per- 
son, keeps possession of a particular subject, 
or battles it out with some other intellectual 
fencer; people very seidom address them, 
selves farther than to their next neighbour, 
and the conversation is carried on in so low. 
a voice, that those who sit at a distance can, 
hardly hear it. Subjects of great general in- 
terest -are, as it seems to me, very seldom 
subjects of social talk. What an eventful 
time! A change ’of ministry ! the appro 
ing opening of a new parliament! &c. &c, 


Not a trace of all this in society: the saying, “ 


out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, seems not to apply to the English. 
In days like these, even if their mouths were’ 
corked tight and sealed down, the French 
would have gone off like Champaign bottles; 
their thoughts and feelings would have 
forced a way. In parliamentary discussions, 
the French are very inferior to the English; 
in social, superior: and I should have learn- 
ed more, if the’ English were, in this respect, 
more like their neighbours. What passes 
in parliament we get from the papers; but a 
foreigner is glad to pick up in sen the 
commentaries and additions of individuals. 
To have to extract every thing by questioning, 
téte-a-téte, is always somewhat disagreeable 
and “ boring.” ; 
What is more, eating and drinking seem’ 
to produce no effect upon the English. I do 
not —— {nordinate and boisterous talking 
after dinner; but that people should ibe just. 
as cold, quiet, and composed, at the end as: 
at the beginning; that the wine should pro- 
duce no apparent effect whatever, is too dry 
and formal for my liking. Perhaps, the old- 
fashioned tippling was so disgusting, that’ 
pie now 8 Bb brs, eng a ment 
viality; or, perhaps, sherry and port op-' 
vate Toner than Dieate, and have litt 


: power in transforming gloomy fogs into sky-’ 
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blue fantasies.. In short, I am for the Ger- 
man plan—frank, lively conversation, even 
though it be a little too long and too loud ; 
light wioe and a light heart ; and at parting, 
joyous spirits, and only just mathematics 
to perceive that five is an even 

re 


The King’s Birth-day. 
Friday, May 29th. 


Although ' had gone to bed so late, I was 
at my writing-table again at seven in the 
morning, and worked till eleven, when I 
drove to Kensington to see the Duke of 
S——. I found him alone, in his dressing 

wn; and as he began the conversation in 

rman, I naturally continued it in the same 
. Thus it lasted for two hours, with- 
out a minute’s interruption, without those 
icious transitions from one subject to 
another which so often occur, and without 
descending to insignificant topics. It turned 
chiefly upon England and her political affairs, 
or on matters of universal interest. The 
Duke spoke, of course, like a Whig, and 
lamented the want not only of just views on 
the eyents and circumstances of the times, 
but even of a knowledge of constitutional 
law. 
From Kensington I walked through the 
shady gardens to Hyde-park comer, and then 
turned from the Green Park to St. James’s 
Park and St. James’s Palace. I arrived at 
half-past two, just in time to see the car- 
fiages drive up in honour of William I1V.’s 
birth-day. It 1,500. persons, exclusive of 
those attached to the court, walked past the 
king in gala-dresses that day, certainly, there 
Were carriages in, motion; for, on an 
average, there were not more than two per- 
sons. in each. The. horses and carriages 
were brilliant; the servants in all colours, 
laced and covered with ribands and fringe. 
They wore breeches and white silk stock- 
ings; the footmen had large cocked hats, 
like those of our military officers; and the 
coachmen, little, three-cornered hats, under 
which peeped forth a bobwig. Inside the 
carriages, too, were wigs of all dimensions; 
but these attracted my attention less than 
the women, who appeared in the full splen- 
dour of nature and of art. As the procession 
moved on very slowly, and was obliged to 
make a halt at every teuth step, I took the 
liberty of gcty be! in a parallel line, and 
of keeping by the side of certain carzi 
which, contained the greatest beauties, 
There is no opportunity, no company in the 
world, in which one may stare ladies in the 
face with so much ease —I might almost say 
impudence—and for ‘so long a time. This 
revue spéciale, unique in its kind, is a far 
nobler and more beautiful sight than a revue 
Spéciale of soldiers. _I tried to figure to my- 
sel all their circumstayces, apd to. read the 


thoughts of each in her eyes. The persons 
in the first carriage, who were afraid of | i 
the first, had anxieties of quite-a differen’ 
nature from: those of. the tall blonde who 
closed the procession. . Which equipage was 
the most beautiful 2—which the least so ?— 
which dress was the richest or the most ele- 
gant ?—which was the queen of the fair and 
sumptuous train? An unfortunate hackney 
coach, with a dirty coachman, and a still 
more beggarly footboy, had got amoung these 
brilliant equipages. Those who were within, 
whether they were presentables or not, had 
drawn up the wooden blinds so high that 
one could not see them. They must have 
been very uncomfortable; and I was glad 
that I was on my own legs, in freedom, and 
not in their place. 

When this was all over I went and read 
at the Athenzum. Just as I was preparing 
to go away, Mr. M——, the secretary of the 
club, who makes it his business to oblige 
as! in every possible manner, called 
me back, and told me that if I would wait 
till. six o’clock, I should see something 
which London alone cold show. _ I was least 
of all in a humour to doubt that. to-day; 
for as I had seen in the Duke of S——a 
royal prince, and in the train of equipages, 
an aristocracy, such as exist in’ no other 
country in the world, it was now. the turn for 
the democracy. From the balcony. of the 
Athenzum, at the corner: of Pall Mall and 
Waterloo-place, perhaps the handsomest parg 
of London, I saw crowds of people, horse- 
men and carriages of all sorts; troops of 
children, with flowers and flags, incessantly 
shouting, “God save the King!” and so 
forth. But it was not only this that Mr. 
M had invited me to see: it was more 
particularly the procession of all the London 
mail-coaches ; for they also had been to give 
their huzza to the king, and passed by se 
on their return. At last, the long-expected 
train artived ;—the coachman sitting on the 
box, the guard behind outside, both dressed 
in new suits of scarlet, and ornamented with 
flowers and ribands. Inside the brightly. 
varnished coaches sat their wives, daughters, 
or friends --a parody on the fashionable 
ladies. I. was too far off to institute a com-' 
parison between the aristocracy and the de- 
mocracy; but the superb horses and: the. 
excellent harness made a great, impression 
on me. Such a splendid display of carriages- 
and-four as these mail coaches and their 
horses afforded, could not be found, or. got 
together, in all Berlin. , It was a real pleasure 
to see them in all the pride and. strength 
which, half an. nour later, was to send, them, 
ia every direction, with incredible rapidity, to 
every corner of England. The improvements 
in our administration of the post are certainly 
very great, and, in many respects, our coaches 
are more convenient than these; but, ¢om- 
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pared with the countless host of these magni- 
ficent horses, the German ones ars miserable 
Rosinantes. 

« Dined. at eight; hastened home; dressed 
for a second time, and then went out to look 
at the illuminations in a few of the streets, 
The usual device was, “ W. R.” and a crown, 
and only a few about St. James's Street and 
Waterloo:Place were rendered splendid and 
beautiful: by coloured lamps and moving gas- 
lights ; the. greater number of houses and 
streets remained unilluminated ; nevertheless, 
the. crowd. was enormous, and, in sume 
places, indeed dangerous ; so that I thanked 
God when I got away from the bright spots 
into darkness. 

. When I went to the Marquis of L——’s, 
at half-past eleven, there were but few people 
in the spacious and begqutiful rooms, so that 
1 was. able to enjoy undisturbed the delight 
of looking at the remarkably fine statues, 
They:.were admirably lighted from above, 
and had a beautiful effect against the red 
velvet background of the niches. The gal- 
lery.and drawing-rooms. filled gradually, and 
Iwas enabled: to continue my observations 
of the morning. The gentlemen were, to-day, 
chiefly in scarlet uniforms; some were in 
embroidered court-dresses, with bag-wiga 
fastened tu the collar of the coat. The ladies 
were more attractive than the gentlemen; 
they were generally dressed in white silk, or 
im.other. materials. of the finest kind, and of 
that colour. Only two or three older ones 
had. hats or other head-dresses; a very few 
had. caps, if so one may call such light, 
trans t head:dresses. White satin shoes, 
stockings, so thin or so coloured that the 
feet appeared naked. None coiffées @ ia 
Chinoise,.but with the forehead uncovered, 
and long ringlets hanging down to the neck; 
sume with shorter curls, or with the hair 
braided, At the back of the head were edi- 
fices of hair of various kinds, and in these 
the feathers were fastened. Five or six of 
the youngest of the ladies had nothing on 
the head ; the others, old and young, wore a 
number of white ostrich feathers, fastened in 
the. manner I have described. Here and 
there, as an exception, was seen a blue, red, 
or. yellow feather: in front was diadem, a 
flower, or an ornament of the most sparkling 
brilliants. : 


Potes of a Reaver. - 





BALLADS.—YROM THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
; ROOK WooD.* 
The Legend of the Lime-tree Branch. 
Auxzip the pe o'er arched above with lime-trees old 


(The avenue that leads unto the Rookwood’s aucient 
High o'er the ‘rest its towering crest one tree rears to 
‘ the sky, 


-‘® Quoted in a Panegyvic, ia Fraser's Magusine. 


And wide out dings like mighty wings its earns 
umbrageously. 
Seven yards its base would scarce embrace, « goodly 


tree, I ween, 
With silver bark and foliage dark of melancholy 
03 
And mid its Doughs two ravens house, and build 


from year to year,— 
Their black brood hatch, their black brood watch, 
then, screaming, disappear. 


In that old tree when playfully the summer breezes 


sigh, 

Its leaves ure stirred, and there is heard a low and 
plaintive ery ; 

Aud when in shrieks the storm-blast speaks its 
reverend pone amoug, 

Sad wails and moans, like humau groans, the coucett 
harsh prolong. 

But whether gale or calm prevail, or cloud the 
welkin sk 


By age unuipped, by storm unclipped, that tree will 
shed a limb ; 
Aye, soon or late, when worms await a Rookwood in 


lhe tomb, 
That lime will launch a fatal branch, stern harbinger 
of doom. 


Some think the tree instinct must be with preter. 
batural power, 
Like ‘larum 


appointed ! 

Some deem its trunk mau's gore hath drunk, for 
traces there are seen 

Red as the stains from human veins commingling 
with the green, 


But, without doubt, all round about that-lime-tree’s 
ifted bark 


ri v 
A print is made where fiends have laid their scathing 
talons dark ! \ 
A raven calls three times e’er falls the death-fore 
telling bough, 
And oooh abel ery doth signify what space the fates 
iow 


Death’s note to kuell at Fate's 


In olden at legend says, as grim Sir Ranulph 


view 

A wretched hag her footsteps drag beneath his 
lordly wood,— 

His blood-hounds twain he called amain, and straight 
way gave her chase, 

Nor greenwood tree 
Face 

With eyes of flame to Ranulph came each red and 
ruthless hound, 

While mangled, turn (a sight forlorn!) the hag lay 
ou the ground ; 

For that-weird wench he dug a trench, and limb aud 


reekivg bone 

Within the earth, with ribald mirth, un-Christian 
like were thrown. 

And while as yet the soil was wet with that weird 

‘ch’'s gore, 

A lime-tree stake did Ranulph take, and pierced her 
bosom’s core ; 

And, strange to tell! what next befell—the staff at 
once took rout, 

Aud, richly fed within its bed strong suckers forth 
did shoot! 7 


ever see 80 fierce, so fleet a 


From year of yedey fresh boughs appear—it waxes 
in size,— 
And with w glee this prodigy the grim Sir Ranulph 
8 . 
One day when laid beneath that shade reclined he 
A bra: t = found the ground—and the 
nch was yy — 
third day he died! 
So from that hour a fatal power has ruled that wizard 


ree, 

To all his line a warning sign of doom and destiny! 

For aca beneath (token of death) a broken branch 
cast, 

Ere the sun rise thrice in the skics a Rookwood 

: breathes his last | 
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A Chapter of Highweymen. 

Or every rascal of every kind, 

The most notorious to my mind 

Was the rvyalist captain, gay Jemmy Hinp! 
W hich nubody can deay. 

But the pleasantest coxcomb among them all 

For lute, corautu, and madrigul, 

Was the galliard Frenchman, Cuavpe Du Vat! 
Which nobody cun deny. 

Yet Tobygloak never a coach could rob, 

Could lighten a pocket or empty a fob, 

With a neater hand than OLp Mos, Oxp Mos! 
Which nobody can deny. 

Nor did housebreaker ever deal harder knocks 

On the stubborn lid of a good strong box 

Thao ims weapon of good fellows, Tom Cox, To 

SOx 


Which nobody can deny. 
And blither fellow on broad highway 
Did never with oath bid traveller stay 
Than devil may-care WiLL HaLtoway | 

Which nobody can deny. 
Then in roguery naught could exceed the tricks 
Of Getrines and Grey, and the five or six 

Who trod in the steps of bold Neppy Wicks! 

, W hich nobody can deny. 
Nor could any so pouty break a lock 
As Suepparp, who stuod on the Newgate dock, 
And eS the gaolers around him, “ his 


Which nobody can deny. 
Nor did highwayman ever before possess 
For ease, for security, danger, distress, 
Sach a mare as Dick Turprn's Black Bess, Black 


Which nobody can deny. 
The Corpse-Candle. 
Through the midnight gloom did a pale blue light 
To the churchyard mirk wing its lonesome flight ; 
Thrice it floated those old walls around, 
Thrice it paused—till the grave it found. 
Over the grass-green sod it glanced, 
ores the fresh-tuyued earth it danced, 
ike a torch in the night-breeze quivering,— 

Never was seen so gay a thiv 
Never was seen so merry a sight 
As the midnight dance of that pale, blue light ! 
Now what of that pale, blue flame dost know ? 
Caust tell where it comes from, or where it will go? 
Is it the soul, released from clay, 
Over the earth that takes its way, 
Aud tarries a moment, in mirth and glee, 
Where the corpse.it hath quitted interred shall be ? 
Or is it the trick of some fanciful sprite, 
That taketh in mortal mischance delight, 
And marketh the road the coffin shall go, 
Aud the spot where the dead shall be soon laid low ? 
Ask him who can answer these questions aright ; 
T know not the cause of that pule blue light ! 


The Scampsmaa. 
There is not a king, should you search the world 


rouw 
So blithe as the king of the road to be found ; 
His pistol’s his sceptre, his saddle's his throne, 
Wheuce he levies supplies or eu a loan. 
To this monarch the highway preseots a field 
Where each passing subject a tribute must yield ; 
His palace—the tavern—receives lim at night,  * 
Wiere sweet. lips and sound.tiquor crown. all with 


delight. 
a Derry-down. 
The soldier and sailor, both robbers by trade, 
Full.svon on the shelf, if disabled, are laid 3 
The one yets a patch, and the other a peg, 
But, while luck lasts, the highwayman shakes a 


loose leg } 
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Mest fowls rise at dawn, but the owl wakes at e’en,. 
Aad a jollier bird can there no, where be seen; 





‘Like a our suug Scampsman his snooze takes 


y day, : 
And when uigit draws her curtain seuds after his 
prey : ; 
Derry-down. 
As the highwayman’s life is the fullest of zest, 
So the highwayman’s death is the briefest and best; 
He dies not as other men die—by degrees, 
But at once, without wincing, and quite at his ease } 
Derry-dowa. 





CHANGE IN COMMERCE. 
By the late Thomas Walker, Esq. 


I wave by tradition the following particulars 
of the mode of carrying on the home trade 
by one of the principal merchants of Man- 
chester, who was born at the commencement 
of the last century, and who realized a suffi- 
cient fortune to keep a carriage when, not 
half. a dozen were kept in the town by per 
sons connected with business. He sent the 
manufactures of the place into Nottingham. 
shire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and the 
intervening counties, and principally took: in 
exchange feathers from Lincolnshire, and 
malt from Cambridgeshire and Nottingham. 
shire. All his commodities were conveyed 
on pack- , and he was from. home the 
ter part of every year, performing - his 
Journeys entirely on horseback. His balances 
were received in guineas, and were carried 
with him in. his saddle-bags, He was ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes. of the weather, to 
labour and fatigue, and to constant 
anger. In Lincolnshire he travelled chiefly 
along bridle-ways through fields, where .fre- 
quent gibbets warned him of his perils, and 
where flocks of wild fowl continually darkened 
the air. Business carried on in this manner 
required a combination of personal attention, 
courage, and physical strength, not to be 
hoped for in a deputy; and a merchant then 
led a mueh more severe and ‘irksome life than 
a bagman afterwards,. and still more than a 
traveller of the present day. - Competition 
could but be small ; but the returns from the 
capital. were. not. so high. in reality as: in 
appearance, because the wages of labour 
ought to be deducted; and probably the same 
exertion now would produce from the: same 
beginnings ten times the fortune. The im- 
provements in the mode of carrying on come 
merce, and its increase, may be attributed in 
a great degree to the increased facility of 
communication, and the difference between 
the times I have alluded to, and the present, 
is nearly as great as that between a pack- 
horse aud a steam-carriage. What will be 
the fifty years hence defies calcu- 
lation. I lately heard a striking instance of 
the advantages of steam in towing vessels. 
An Indiaman used sometimes to lie at Black- 
wall six weeks before she could get to Grave- 
send, because she:had to wait for the combi- 
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nation of spring tides and a favourable wind. 
Now the same sized vessel could get down 
with certainty in three hours. s 

: Before I conclude this article, I will relate, 
that in the earlier days of the merchant above- 
meutioned, the wine merchant, who supplied 
Manchester, resided at Preston, then always 
called Proud Preston, because exclusively in- 
habited by gentry. The wine was carried on 
horses, and a gallon was considered a large 
order. Men in business confined themselves 
generally to punch aud ale, using wine only 
as a medicine, or on very ext inary occa- 
sions; so that a considerable tradesman some- 
what injured his credit amongst his neigh- 
bours, by being so extravagant as to send to 
a tavern for wine even to entertain a London 
customer. Before Preston itself existed, in 
the time of the Romans the only port in Lan- 
cashire was a few miles higher up the rivet 
Ribble, and was called Rerigonium, of 
which there is now scarcely any, or no 
trace. If I rightly recollect my reading, the 
chief exports to Rome consisted of willow 
baskets, bull-dogs, and slaves. Rerigonium 
was the Liverpool of the present day.— The 
Orginal. 





Che Gatherer, aa 


: English Cookery is by no means agreeuble, 
as everybody is obliged to bite and chew 
twice as much as in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, which is trying enough to young teeth; 
but -uttee destruction to older masticators.— 
Von Raumer. ; 


Sunday Child—The Germans give the 
name of Sunday child to one born_on a Sun- 
day, and particularly on one of those which 
fhey call “ golden Sundays,” ¢. e, the quatem- 
ber days. Such a child is superstitiously 
believed to be able to discern spirits, and is 
destined to be peculiarly happy. , 


The Tower of London—that great scaffold 
of bygone ages, how mild and humane does 
it appear! Its former laws, engraven with 
the sword; now very politely inform the stran- 

t, that there is no‘design of taking his 
ife, but merely his shillings.—Vun Raumer. 


~ Matter and Mind.— We extol and admire 
the latest productions of our days—railroads 
and sauiaaiia: power-looms and steam- 
engines. But what is, the distinctive mark 
of their tendency ?—that they provide for the 
body, and that their object is gain. The men 
of the dark ages, on the contrary, founded 
astonishing institutions, disinterestedly, with- 
out a view to external advantages, and onl; 

for the mind. Undoubtedly, it may be sai 

of cotton and iron, that they influence the 
mind, and that the body is never entirely 
separated from the mind; but mens agitat 


molem—it ought to be the director and ruler, 
not the servant and follower.— J6d. 

A Gentleman.—Gentility is neither in 
bitth, manner, nor fashion—but in the munp, 
A high sense of honour—a determination 
never to take a mean advantage of another— 
an adherence to truth, delicacy, and politeness 
towards those with whom you may have deal- 
ings—are the essential and distinguishing 
characteristics of a gentleman.—From Hints 
on Etiquette (just published); a sensible 
and clever brochure, which, from its title, 
must. not be confounded with the trum 
twelvepenny-worths placarded in the streets. 

The Queen of Louis XV. was immoderately 
fond of cards, and was never, perhaps, more 
delighted than when M. de Maurepas, on the 
octasion of the death of a monarch in alliance 
with’ France, declared to her Majesty that 
“ Piquet was not obliged to go into moum- 
ing.”—Morning Herald. 

Canine Fidelity —In the Lower Town of 
Brussels, there is a remarkable instance of 
attachment existing at present in the case of 
a French poodle, who attracts a great deal 
of attention by repairing every day to the 
Hotel de Ville, and lying down before the 
entrance, appearing to wait anxiously for the 
approach of some person. It is said that, 
during some tumults, the owner of the dog 
was accidentally killed near the spot, and 
the poor animal ever since has taken this 
mode of testifying his grief. 

Force of Imagination.—A_ gentleman 
afflicted with tooth-ache, one day imagined, 
that while tying up a Tomata plant in his 
garden, he found relief. On his next attack, 
he repaired to the plant, crushed some of the 
leaves, and inhaled the smell; when, stran; 
to say, -he- declared himself immediately 
cured. In some parts of the country, people 
afflicted with scrofula or erysipelas consider 
an application of the bruised leaves of house- 
leek as a specific remedy. A.C.R. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 
* Just published, with many Cuts, price 5s. 


ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART: or an 
Annual Register of Useful Inventious and Improve- 
méuts for the present Year. ; 

“In mechanics, chemistry, natural history, and 
social economy, this work presents such a variety of 
new facts as must recommend it to a wide circle 
of readers, either as a source of much instruction, or 
much amusement. It deserves credit fur its cou- 
densation, and consequent cheapuess.”— Mourning 
Herald, March 15. 
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